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The complete history of a state or nation is never com- 
pressed into a mere recital of events, and does not always 
appear in the ordinary historical publications. Its phil- 
osophy is often best revealed in the unwritten recollections 
of the contemporaries and associates of the prominent 
actors in all departments of intelligent social life. Says 
Shakespeare's Warwick 

"There is a history in all men's lives 
Figuring the nature of the times deceased." 

''The world exists/' says Mr. Emerson, ''for the educa- 
tion of each man. ... He should see that he can 
live all history in his own person. . . . Thus all his- 
tory becomes subjective. In other words, there is properly 
no history, only biography.'' History, says Macaulay, is 
philosophy teaching by examples. 

Furthermore, the pathway of the living always receives 
helpful illumination from the exemplary purity of life and 
nobility of character on the part of the righteous and just, 
the trusted and honored who have gone before, if the por- 
traiture is drawn with truth and fidelity to the original. 
And it is but a just tribute to the dignity of human nature 
to assert, and a source of contentment and pride to reflect, 
that every high ideal of life will somewhere and sometime 
find its realization in the life and character of a great and 
good man. "The world," says our philosopher again, "is 
upheld by the veracity of good men. They make the earth 
wholesome. They who lived with them found life glad 
and nutritious. Life is sweet and tolerable only in our be- 
lief in such society; and actually or ideally we manage to 
live with our superiors. . . We call our children by their 
names; their works and efiigies are in our houses, and 
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every circumstance of the day recalls an anecdote of 
them/' 

On this and other summer days of the present year, 
throughout the length and breadth of the republic, the 
graduates of more than 400 colleges, with an average of 
one student for every 2400 of the population, and an aggre- 
gate of nearly a miUion and a half of the alumni, like 
faithful pilgrims, are revisiting then- respective shrines. 
Intelligent millions, not alumni, with unabated interest, 
continue to lend these academic reunions and literary 
festivals the encouragement and inspiration of their I 
presence and S3anpathy. The establishment and support I 
of these numerous colleges, and these annual tributes of 
love and respect for them, bespeak the unchanging loyalty 
of the people to these institutions of higher learning, an 
unswerving faith in the benefits of a broad and liberal cul- 
ture in the development of moral and intellectual force, 
and its great beneficence in the formation of both individual 
and national character. 

So on this, its eighty-sixth anniversary, the sons of Water- 
ville College and the sons and daughters of Colby are 
gathering here to renew the cherished associations of 
earlier days and exchange greetings with those who have 
watched their toils and struggles in life with friendly 
sympathy. They return once more to the well remembered 
scenes of college days, walk once more in the grateful shade 
of the patriarchal trees, and inhale the perfumes of the 
mid-summer air. 

But before repairing to the treasure rooms of learning, 
upon the threshold of the scholars' anniversary it is fitting 
that we should pause to commemorate with appropriate 
tributes the life, character and services of this one or that 
one bom in Zion, integer vitae scelerisque punts, whose 
departure from us during the year we have been called 
to lament 
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The world is prone to judge somewhat of the quality of 
educational work by its apparent results, of the character 
and standing of a college by the practical achievements 
and influence in the struggles of life of those who receive 
its diplomas. Judged and measured by this criterion, 
neither this college nor its children need shrink from com- 
parison with that of any other institution in New England, 
of like purpose and endowment Its luminous record of 
more than three-quarters of a century afforded by that 
sound mental discipline of its students which regards the 
larger influence as well as immediate utihty, by the ster- 
ling character, beneficent lives and honorable distinction of 
so large a proportion of its graduates, in their respective 
callings and professions, entitles it to a full share in the 
contmon glory of New England life, where, under the 
I)opular enlightenment resulting from the system of public 
schools early transplanted in its virgin soil and the atmos- 
phere created by the broader culture of its higher institu- 
tions, the love of liberty and learning, the reverence for 
law and justice, the strength and nobility of character, 
and all the best productsiof modem civilization have grown 
and flourished like the lilies of the field or the common 
flower beside the cottage door. 

But the personal recollections clustering around the col- 
lege days of nearly half a century ago have waited too long 
upon the occasion to which this hour is devoted. Under 
the spell of awakened memory many of the scenes and in- 
cidents of those earlier days reappear with such vividness 
of present reality that we now seem returning to meet our- 
selves as we then were; and among the youngest of the 63 
young men and boys matriculated in the simimer of 1859 
for the class of 1863, I see for the first time, passing up the 
walk from the street to South College, in the company of 
two classmates from the fitting school, a blithe and radiant 
youth with the bloom of health upon his ruddy cheek and 
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cheerful confidence in the agility of his step and the alert- 
ness of his manner. He was well fitted for admission to 
Waterville College at Hebron Academy and the Maine 
State Seminary, and has just received notice that he has 
passed a successful examination and is admitted without 
conditions. His name was Percival Bonney and he was 
the only child of William Lowell and Adeline French 
Bonney of Minot, in the county of Androscoggin, where 
Percival was bom, September 14, 1842. His parents were 
natives of Turner in the same county. He was descended 
in the ninth generation from Thomas Bonney, who came 
from Sandwich, Kent County, England, to this country in 
1634, and established a home in Pembroke, Mass. , where 
the descendants are still numerous. This first American 
ancestor was one of the immortal 26,000 that emigrated 
from Old England to New England in the great Puritan 
exodus between 1620 and 1640. They came from the 
sturdy and steadfast middle class, the finest rural gentry 
and yeomanry that had ever existed in any country. They 
came in those 

"Grand historic years when liberty 
Had need of word and work, " 

and their coming changed the current of civilization not 
only in New England but on the American continent 
They came not in search of gold or conquest, but in pur- 
suit of a land where there was religious freedom for all 
men. For this purpose their indomitable religious convic^ 
tions and moral heroism led them to brave not only the 
perils of the sea, but the terrors of the wilderness. Their 
religion seems to us now to have been harsh and gloomy 
and terrible, and their society rigid, austere and repulsive; 
but these were but phases in the progress of social and 
religious life which long since passed away. The Puritans 
were intensely earnest, conscientious and practical men, as 
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persistent and untiring in pursuit of material prosperity as 
they were fervent in religious spirit; and New England 
life, with its churches, schools and town meetings, must 
forever remain the distinctive monument to those moral 
virtues and exalted public principles of the Puritans which 
exerted such a potent influence in moulding our free insti- 
tutions. These qualities and characteristics of the Puritan, 
modified by a broader spirit of humanity and softened by 
the influence of culture and refinement, have been trans- 
mitted through all the generations of the Bonney family. 

In 1768 the general court of Massachusetts granted to 
Captain Joseph Sylvester a tract of land which was after- 
ward incorporated under the name of Turner, on condition 
that the grantees, within six years thereafter, should 
settle thirty families on the tract, build a house fit for 
public worship, settle a learned Protestant minister, lay 
out one sixty-fourth part of the tract for the use of the 
settled minister, and one sixty-fourth part for the use of 
the ministry, one sixty-fourth part for a grammar school 
on the land granted, arid one sixty-fourth part for the use 
of Harvard College in Cambridge. Gen. Peleg Wads- 
worth, Capt Ichabod Bonney and Peleg Chandler were the 
first persons who performed such settling duties as entitled 
them to three of these settlers' lots. Captain Bonney had 
served in the Revolutionary War, and was agent of the 
proprietors to carry out the provisions of this grant. He 
afterward became a prominent citizen of the town, serving 
several terms as representative to the general court, and 
died as the town historian declares, * 'greatly lament- 
ed.'' His son Ichabod also served in the latter part of the 
Revolutionary War, and became the first deacon of the 
Congregational Church, of which Rev. Samuel Poxcroft 
was so long pastor. He also had a son Ichabod, the grand- 
father of Judge Bonney, who was a colonel of militia, and 
served in the state legislature. His son William L. Bon- 
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ney, father of the judge, also received recognition as a 
man of good capacity and approved integrity, serving as a 
representative to the legislature and for many years as one 
of the officers of his town. 

These sterling moral qualities and hereditary traits of 
character were early observable in the attendance upon 
college work and exemplary deportment of Percival Bon- 
ney in his college course. With robust physical health and 
strength and exuberant spirits, he was not averse to any 
manly athletic games, or sane and wholesome sports which 
were commonly practiced in those earlier days, but a con- 
scientious adherence to his convictions of right and duty, 
combined with the influence of early discipline, effectually 
determined the character of his merrymaking and imposed 
limitations and restraint upon its indulgence, so that he 
uniformly refused to join in foolhardy adventures or de- 
structive college pranks. As an illustration, I recall that 
at the close of the college year 1860 several members of 
the freshman class united in requesting the privilege of 
opening the celebration of Independence Day by ringing 
the college bell promptly after twelve o'clock on the morn- 
ing of that day, claiming that such a practice was sanc- 
tioned by precedent. But the request was denied, and un- 
willing to be thwarted in their patriotic design, the boys 
resolved to take by force and stealth a privilege which 
seemed to them ungraciously withheld, and Bonney was 
invited to join an enterprise for that purpose. It ap- 
peared, however, that the execution of the plan as im- 
folded to him involved mechanical injury and damage to 
the several doors leading to the belfry, and Bonney de- 
clined, saying that he would like the fun but didn't see 
any sense in destroying property. Regret being expressed 
that he hadn't more courage, he replied with dignity that 
it wasn't a question of courage but a question of common 
sense and needless waste of money. But the bell was duly 
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rung, according to the program devised, and the proper 
charge for damages also duly appeared in the term bill of 
each of the zealous bell ringers, and Bonney reminded 
them that their patriotic zeal had been greater than their 
discretion. 

Although a majority of the sixty-three members of his 
class who were in college in 1860 and 1861 were somewhat 
his seniors in years and four or five of them several years 
older and riper in experience, notably Frank S. Hesseltine, 
afterward colonel in the Civil War and now a prominent 
lawyer in Boston; William H. Fogler, also colonel in the 
army and afterward judge of the Supreme Court of 
Maine; Marcellus L. Steams, afterward governor of 
Florida; H. N. Nutting, W. P. Thompson and several 
others, it is no disrespect to any of them to say that there 
was no member of the class who had read history more ex- 
tensively or held in memory more distinctly its prominent 
outlines, especially in our own American Republic; and no 
one of the class was more deeply interested in the current 
history of 1860 and 1861 or had a more intelligent concep- 
tion of the causes, near and remote, which preceded the 
soul-stirring events of the winter and early spring of 1861, 
and culminated in the Civil War. He was then a constant 
reader of the New York Tribune as well as the leading 
Boston daily of that time and the Bangor morning paper, 
and eagerly awaited their coming from day to day. I well 
remember his indignant protest against the last message 
of President Buchanan and his characterization of him as 
*'that contemptible old dough-face,'' a Northern man with 
Southern principles; and after the ordinances of secession 
had been passed by several southern states and the presi- 
dent in weakness and timidity stood idly by and saw the 
preparations for war going on in the South, Bonney ex- 
claimed ''Oh, for one week of Andrew Jackson in the presi- 
dential chair! He would hang every one of those miserable 
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traitors higher than Haman, as you know he said he would 
have done to John C. Calhoun if he had persisted in his 
traitorous designs/' And turning to me, he said, **You 
remember his famous proclamation to the NuUifiers of 
South Carolina in 1832?'' I replied: ''Yes, the part 
selected for the school books was one of my favorite decla- 
mations." **So it was mine," he said, *'and I should like 
to declaim it again in the hearing of old Buchanan, con- 
found him!" and thereupon in the presence of half a dozen 
students he repeated the admonitory parts of it in his most 
earnest and declamatory manner. And later, on that his- 
toric April morning, Bonney was the excited messenger 
that brought from the bulletin board to the College that 
portentous dispatch, * 'Rebels are firing upon Fort Sumter: 
war is here." The air was already charged as with an 
electric battery and this message came like the electric 
shock. The thrill of indignation and horror with which it 
was received by the students, and the mighty shout of ap- 
proval which greeted the President's call for troops cannot 
be here described. To the great mass of the people of to- 
day the scenes then enacted are but shadowy memories or 
vague traditions. But no more magnificent outburst of 
exalted patriotism was ever witnessed in any age or 
country; and among the foremost of those who came for- 
ward ready to make the greatest of all sacrifices for their 
country were students from Waterville College, whose de- 
votion to the New England principles of civil liberty and 
to the integrity of the Republic was thus gloriously ex- 
emplified. Principally as a result of the war, either direct 
or indirect, the numbers in our class were reduced from 63 
to the 16 that graduated. And a comparative examination 
of the catalogues and records of all the American colleges 
has disclosed the unquestioned fact that before the close pf 
that triumphant defense of an imperiled nation the pro- 
portion of graduates and undergraduates of Waterville 
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College found in' the armies for the Union exceeded by ten 
per cent the average number in the army from all the New 
England colleges, and warrants the inference that the 
percentage would be still greater with respect to the 
average from all the colleges of the loyal states. To those 
that remained as well as to those that went forth, the signifi- 
cance of the American flag, then flung to the loyal breezes 
on the college campus and worn in miniature in the lapel 
of every student's coat, came with a keener sense of 
reality and a deeper meaning. They gazed upon it as the 
feacred emblem of the great truths and purposes which 
were consecrated by the fathers as the groundwork of a 
new. republic. It seemed to have ''emblazoned upon its 
folds the guiding stars of the heavens and the beams of 
morning light directing them to the pathway of duty.'* 
From that day to the day of his death, Percival Bonney 
never failed on all appropriate occasions to give preference 
and honor to those of the country's defenders who sur- 
vived and his sincere tribute of love, reverence and grati- 
tude to the memory of those who never returned. 

But the mellowing influences of time bring with them 
greater toleration and charity for the conduct and opinions 
of others. Forty years after the soul-stirring events to 
which allusion has been made, when in the words of Mr. 
Lincoln * *The mystic chords of memory had been touched 
by the better angels of our nature" in both North and 
South, Judge Bonney was speaking of the intensity of the 
sectional feeling existing immediately before and after the 
war, and stated that in his maturer years he was con- 
strained to believe that President Buchanan was not hostile 
to the Union and did not intentionally perform any act in 
aid of its overthrow, but that, convinced of the sincerity of 
the Southern as well as of the Northern contention upon 
the question of secession, he was deluded with the patriotic 
hope that by further compromise the Union could be saved 
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and war averted, and thus temporized with the situation 
until he was poweriess to encounter the aggressive forces 
of disunion; but **it must be admitted/' concluded the 
Judge, ' *that for his weakness of purpose and timidity of 
conduct he will go down in history as the most pitiable 
figure that ever occupied the presidential chair/' 

During his college course, Judge Bonney taught school 
each winter in the town of Turner, and graduated with 
honor from Waterville College in 1863. After graduation 
he taught school for a short time in Bucksport, Maine, and 
while there received an appointment to a clerkship in the 
U. S. Treasury Department at Washington, where he re- 
mained from November 1863 to May 1865. He had al- 
ready chosen the law for his profession and the duties of 
the clerkship were such that he was enabled while there to 
pursue a course of legal study during certain hours of the 
day and evening. Returning to Maine, he continued the 
study of the law in the office of Hon. J. H. Drummond, a 
graduate of Waterville College in the class of 1846, and an 
able lawyer who had achieved distinction and honor in both 
the legal and political history of the state. Of him Judge 
Bonney said in his memorial address, * 'He was my legal 
tutor, and I have always been grateful that my first im- 
pressions of professional life were received in an office 
where existed such high ethical standards.'' In August 
1866, Judge Bonney was admitted to the bar and at once 
began the practice of his profession in Bath; but a few 
months later he removed to Portland and opened an ofl5ce 
in that city. In April 1867, he formed a partnership with 
Daniel G. Harriman, who retired from the firm the follow- 
ing year and removed to Brooklyn, N. Y. , where he was 
for many years a judge of one of the city courts. In De- 
cember 1869, he formed a partnership with Stanley T. Pul- 
len which continued until March 1872, when Mr. Pullen left 
the profession of law to enter journalism as editor of the 
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Portland Press. He continued the practice of the law 
alone until October 9, 1878, when he was appointed, by 
Governor Connor, Judge of the Superior Court of Cumber- 
land County to succeed Hon. Joseph W. Symonds, who had 
accepted promotion to the bench of the Supreme Court. 

Judge Bonney had always cherished high ideals respect- 
ing the character and service of the legal profession and 
the dignity and majesty of the law, and these ideals were 
uniformly exemplified in the twelve years of his profes- 
sional labor and experience at the bar. On his admission 
to the bar, he had taken the oath prescribed by the statute, 
that he would * 'do no falsehood nor consent to the doing 
of any in court . . . that he would not wittingly or 
willingly promote or sue any false, groundless or unlawful 
suit, nor give aid or consent to the same; that he would 
delay no man for lucre or malice, but conduct himself in 
the office of an attorney within the courts, according to the 
best of his knowledge and discretion, and with all good 
fidelity as well to the courts as to his clients.'* It was 
never doubted that the oath thus taken was under all cir- 
cumstances faithfully kept and observed by him in letter 
and in spirit. He realized that truth was always consis- 
tent and loyal and eventually triumphant, while the pre- 
version of it was treacherous and eventually fatal to the 
success of him who practiced it. But his probity and 
fidelity did not depend upon the commands of the statute 
or the requirements of his oath of office. They were in- 
terwoven with every fibre of his moral being. In his 
philosophy of life ' 'truth was the soul of being, and justice 
the application of it to the affairs of men. '* In his profes- 
sional ethics there was no place for falsehood in the prac- 
tice of the law. 

In the eleventh year of his long and valuable service as 
Judge of the Superior Court of Cumberland County, in de- 
clining with ''extreme regret'' an invitation to attend a 
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banquet given by the bar in recognition of the establish- 
ment of two terms of our Superior Court in the city of 
Waterville, Judge Bonney commended the bar of his own 
county in 'terms of merited eulogy as follows: **For 
eleven years I have faced the attorneys of the Cumberland 
bar and have been a daily witness to their faithful, 
efficient and honest work for their clients. A more honor- 
able and high-minded body of gentlemen cannot be f oimd 
in any profession or business in the world/* And in clos- 
ing his letter he said, * 'Allow me to submit as my senti- 
ment for the occasion, 'The complete lawyer, a man of 
great learning, great abilities, great integrity, high 
character, and good common-sense.' '* 

Some years later he chanced to be present at a session of 
the Supreme Court in Portland and heard the impressive 
oath administered to some candidates upon their admission 
to the bar. At the conclusion of the ceremony, I called 
him to the bench and said to him that the language of that 
oath had been justly characterized by an eminent jurist as 
the most complete and accurate statement of official duty 
and fidelity that had ever been constructed. He said it 
was admirable in both thought and expression and an im- 
pressive reminder of the sterling qualities which a member 
of the bar in good standing is required to possess. But, he 
added, * 'These qualifications of fidelity and truth should 
not rest upon the requirements of the oath, but should be 
inherent in the character and instinctive with the life of 
every lawyer.'' 

He thus held in constant reverence the honored tradi- 
tions of the bar, which declare the office of the advocate to 
be "as old as the magistracy, as noble as truth and as 
necessary as justice, —justice the *lady and queen of all 
the moral virtues.' " I have heard him remark that in his 
judgment, the position of a learned lawyer and a wise and 
faithful counsellor was second in responsibility and honor 
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to none occupied by man; and when it is considered that 
the administration of justice is the chief end of human 
society, and that the protection of life, liberty and property 
depends upon the conscientious labors of those to whom it 
is committed, the remark must be accepted as the language 
of truth and soberness. He realized that the law is a 
science as well as an art, that it is necessarily a calling of 
thinkers, and that all scholarship is the handmaiden of the 
lawyer, affording instruction in both the history and the 
philosophy of the law. He had from early life cultivated 
a taste for the enduring elements of English and American 
literature, and from many and good books had gleaned 
rich stores of useful knowledge and gained that broader 
mental scope which nothing but a liberal education can 
fully supply. As a student of the law, he was endowed 
with more than ordinary intellectual acumen and vigor. 
His mind was alert, quick in apprehension and keen in dis- 
crimination. He had an intelligent conception of the law 
as the great science of human rights and social order. But 
as indicated by the qualities ascribed in his toast to the 
**complete lawyer,'* and as often remarked by him in 
social life, he made ''good common-sense'' the key-stone of 
the arch. In his judgment no mental equipment could be 
deemed adequate to the achievement of the highest success 
in the pursuit of the law as a profession, without the 
practical wisdom, correct mental poise and intuitive sense 
of common right, suggested by the phrase * 'sound common- 
sense." In his conception the accuracy and utility of all 
legal learning must be tested in the alembic of practical 
common-sense. With this quality Judge Bonney- was 
naturally endowed in an eminent degree. This was the 
touchstone which he applied to all legal propositions and 
the solution of all legal problems. His devotion to the law 
was not chiefly that of the student and the philosopher, 
but that of a constant observer and toiler in the drama of 
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actual life. In nearly all the habits of his mind he exem- 
plified the lines of Milton: 

"That not to know at large of things remote 
From use, obscure and subtle, but to know 
That which before us lies in daily life 
Is the prime wisdom." 

Thus his chief mental power was sound judgment or 
practical common-sense, a faculty indispensable to a suc- 
cessful career either at the bar or upon the bench. 

His moral nature worked in harmony with his intellec- 
tual qualities. His positive and conscientious convictions 
upon moral and religious questions, his enlightened sense 
of public duty, and his strong personality were manifest in 
his judicial career. If in the administration of the crimi- 
nal law he ever appeared severe in his judgments, it was 
never toward the youthful offender, but the confirmed and 
hardened criminal upon whom he deemed some degree of 
retributive punishment not only essential to the protection 
of society but justifiable and beneficial for its influence 
upon the offender himself. But he was never intentionally 
more **harsh than truth or more uncompromising than 
justice.'' He detested vice but did not hate the vicious. 
He was quick to temper justice with mercy whenever con- 
sistent with public duty. I have reason to believe that he 
had a genuine sympathy with the sentiment expressed by 
Mr. Howells in A Boy^s Town: 'It seems best to be 
very careful how we try to do justice in this world and 
mostly to leave retribution of all kinds to God who really 
knows about things; and content ourselves as much as 
possible with mercy whose mistakes are not so irre- 
parable.'' 

During his twenty-eight years of well-sustained service 
upon the bench of the Superior Court, a tribunal having ex- 
tensive jurisdiction in both the civil and criminal depart- 
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ments of the law, he never failed to hold the entire confi- 
dence of the bar and the people of Cumberland County 
and of the state. No higher tribute than this can be ren- 
dered to the soundness of his judgment, his practical grasp 
of the law and his conscientious exposition of it in the ad- 
ministration of justice. His example of judicial honor, of 
public principles and private virtue may well be commend- 
ed to all those called to perform judicial service in our 
state. 

He went upon the bench of the Superior Court with high 
conceptions of the judicial character and functions. 
Throughout his long service he was never unmindful of 
the fact that he was presiding over a tribunal in which the 
dearest interests of the citizens were constantly at stake. 
He never forgot that law in the broader view is only the 
enlightened moral sense of the people, the justice of the 
state made luminous by reason and conscience, and that it 
derives its principal force and efficacy from the sentiment 
and will of the people. In his judicial office all the highest 
faculties of a cultured mind and the finest qualities of an 
honest and kindly heart were faithfully employed in the 
furtherance of that justice whose single aim and constant 
care is to give every man his due and an equal opportunity 
to prove it, and which in all branches of jurisprudence 
should always move to its ends with the dignity and 
strength of impartial law. He never forgot that justice, 
in the words of Mr. Webster, * *is the highest interest of 
man on earth and that wherever her temple stands and so 
long as it is duly honored, there is the foundation of social 
security, general happiness and the progress and improve- 
ment of the race.*' 

It has been remarked that in view of the wide latitude 
of discretionary power with which the judicial office is 
necessarily invested, there is sometimes manifested a ten- 
dency on the part of the incumbent to magnify the 
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personal importance of the office, and even to abuse it8 1; 
power, both by ill-considered and hasty judgments, and l>y 
indulgence in wit and sarcasm which imjustly reflect upon 
the merits of a party's cause, and unnecessarily woimd the 
feelings of his counsel. But I believe that Judge Bonney 
never forgot the distinction pointed out by Chief Justice 
Marshall, * 'that judicial power is never exercised for the 
purpose of giving effect to the will of the judge, but al- 
ways for the purpose of giving effect to the will of the 
law/' Although a due regard for the public burden and 
the rights of waiting suitors requires diligence and 
promptitude in the discharge of judicial functions, I think 
he was never unmindful of the fact that his court was sit- 
ting for the administration of justice, and not simply for 
the dispatch of business. Absolute frankness and sin- 
cerity characterized his intercourse with his fellow-men in 
all the relations of life, and while this quality was mani- 
fest in his judicial deportment, his treatment of parties 
and attorneys in the court was never intentionally or wit- 
tingly other than that of a courteous gentleman, whose 
vigilant moral sense never fails to consider the feelings 
and sensibilities of others, as far as consistent with truth 
and duty. 

In the administration of the criminal law he imiformly 
employed the same practical wisdom or robust common 
sense which he deemed the indispensable requisite of suc- 
cess in every department of business or professional life. 
He never allowed himself to forget on the one hand that 
he was administering justice under a government of law 
consisting of three departments, legislative, executive and 
judicial; that the court represents that branch of govern- 
ment whose sole function it is to interpret the law accord- 
ing to its clear and manifest intent and aid in its impartial 
enforcement; but not to determine the wisdom or propriety 
of its enactment; that when any principle of public policy 
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has been embodied in a statute by the legislature, that en- 
actment, if constitutional, must be deemed by the court 
the legal expression of public sentiment upon that question 
and be accepted as the only guide to official action, and 
that thereafter the adoption by the court in the discharge 
of its official duty of any other method than that provided 
by law to discover public sentiment upon that subject, will 
always be misleading and perilous and eventually destruc- 
tive of all law and all free institutions. 

On the other hand he well understood that according to 
the teachings of history and the true philosophy of penal 
laws, the efficacy of punishment for the prevention of 
crime and the protection of society consists in the certainty 
and promptitude of its infliction, and not in its extreme 
severity. He was not one of those unphilosophical and 
superficial reasoners who believe that a mere accimiulation 
of legal penalties is all that is necessary to effect the re- 
generation of mankind. 

It became his duty to administer the prohibitory liquor 
law of the state in its largest city, under different adminis- 
trations and complex conditions that rendered its success- 
ful enforcement a source of anxiety and difficulty. 

He defended the principle of the prohibitory law for the 
reason that it placed the liquor traffic in the category of 
crimes and made it disreputable, and he opposed the 
principle of license because it tended to make respectable 
by the sanction of the law, a traffic which he believed to be 
destructive of the manhood of the state. And while he en- 
couraged every theory of temperance reform which had 
any note of excellence or gave any promise of beneficent 
results, he knew that without the help of early education 
and the awakening force of personal service and moral in- 
fluence, the consummation devoutly to be wished could 
never be attained. His views upon this question were 
appropriately exemplified in his judicial service and were 
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expressed with clearness, directness and careful discrimina- 
tion in his address of welcome to the Temperance Union in 
1902. I quote the following: 

* 1 believe in the wisdom of the prohibitory law of Maine. 
It has been an effective weapon with which the war against 
the gigantic evil of intemperance has been waged. But 
experience has taught me that there is danger of depend- 
ing too much upon it for the final victory over the 
pestiferous foe, —danger of ignoring other and more power- 
ful agencies, of relying too much upon the law and its ad- 
ministrators for the betterment of society, and doing too 
little ourselves in the way of assisting practically the 
public officers; forgetting that in a republic the law is 
simply the. embodiment of the public conscience and will, 
and that law is of small effect, unless supported by the 
sensitiveness of the public conscience, and the force of .the 
public will. 

Law is necessary of course. No civilized community can 
long exist without it; but its efficiency in a republic de- 
pends much more upon the sanction of an earnest public 
opinion than the sanction of the official oath of any man. 
Public opinion gives force to the law, gives strength to the 
law, and is absolutely necessary in order that the law niay 
to any considerable extent accomplish its purpose. 

The penalty of death did not prevent theft in England, 
nor does it now prevent murder wherever inflicted. 
Larcenies then occurred and murders are now committed, 
and violations of all laws will continue, until the saints in- 
habit the earth. 

As a matter of fact, and as every man knows, the law 
against the sale of intoxicating liquors does not absolutely 
prevent the sale; but the fact that it does not, is no 
more reason why that law should be repealed, than the 
fact that the law against larceny and murder, which does 
not fully extirpate those crimes, should be repealed. 
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As I have already presented the caution that the friends 
of good order should not rely too much on the law, so I 
now present the additional caution that they should not ex- 
pect too much of it. We should make some allowance for 
the wickedness of human nature. 

But in the meantime it is the duty of every citizen, 
w^hether officer or not, to enforce whatever laws the legis- 
lature has enacted for the common weal of the people.'' 

But Judge Bonney's useful activities were not confined 
within the sphere of the legal profession or judicial ser- 
vice. He always became promptly identified with the 
public life of the community in which he dwelt and evinced 
a genuine interest in its welfare and prosperity. He was 
ever a watchful and intelligent observer of public affairs 
and all of his sympathies and endeavors were in unison 
with "the best interests of society. In all his fiduciary re- 
lations and in the conduct of all business, his duties were 
performed with scrupulous fidelity and accuracy. 

As a loyal son of Waterville CoUej^e he has maintained a 
constant and genuine devotion to its interests, and been 
active and earnest in all his endeavors to promote the wel- 
fare and prosperity of his alma mater. He was a member 
of the board of trustees from 1876 to the time of his death, 
and succeeded Mr. Drummond in 1902 as president of the 
board. He was also for many years treasurer of the insti- 
tution. 

He was also president of the board of trustees of He- 
bron Academy, and for more than twenty years prominent- 
ly and closely identified with its management and with 
every movement for its development and improvement. 
It was located within three miles of the place of his birth, 
and it was the fitting school in which an important part of 
his preparation for college was made. It was a source of 
genuine gratification and pride for him to witness the 
growth and progress of this institution from an ordinary 
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country academy to one of the best equipped, best endowed, | ^ 
and best conducted institutions of the kind in the rtate. 
His service in its behalf was a labor of love, and it was 
constant and unremitting until the last days of his lift ■ r 
when he was in consultation with its officers with reference I a 
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to further changes and improvements. 

In his address to the graduating class of 1882, he said: 1 1 
'It should not be forgotten that the purpose of mental || 
discipline and culture is the preparation of men and woma 
for the practical duties of life. Study accomplishes notih 
ing unless as a result the student is in a better condition to 
meet the responsibilities which are sure to come in due 
time. 

In the long run, the world's estimate of men and their 
acts is very nearly correct. In an intelligent commimity 
the rewards of life are in the main distributed justly and 
with discrimination, and into the lap of the person whose 
life is spent in honest and faithful endeavor, the rewards, 
emoluments and prizes of the world are poured with 
generous profuseness, and if no pecuniary rewards, 
emoluments and prizes are granted by a kind Providence, 
then there settles down upon him that more satisfactory 
recompense, the consciousness of duty well performed 
toward himself, his neighbor and his God.*' 

Judge Bonney was a member of the legislature from 
Portland in the years 1869 and 1870, and at both sessions 
rendered valuable service as a member of the judiciary 
committee. He was a member of the Phi Beta Kappa of 
Colby University and a member of the secret society called 
the Delta Kappa Epsilon Fraternity. He was also a mem- 
ber of the Maine Historical Society, and of the Fraternity 
Club, the leading literary society of Portland. For more 
than twenty years he was a director in the Union Mutual 
Life Insurance Association. 

In religious fellowship Judge Bonney was always identi- 
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lied with the Baptist Church and was a consistent member 
of the Free Street Church of Portland. With him a con- 
viction of the beneficence of a cause, or belief in the 
righteousness of a doctrine was an inspiration to practical 
aid in its advancement and support. He was for several 
years president of the Maine Baptist Missionary Conven- 
tion, an organization designed to promote the cause of re- 
Ugion and awaken new interest in the church according to 
the Baptist faith. But his was a religion of works as well 
as of faith, a religion of cheerfulness and of hope, and he 
had no controversy with those who could not accept his 
creed, but were willing to have salvation measured and 
determined by the actual quantity of human goodness. He 
was an optimist in religion as well as in all other interests 
of human life. This thought was expressed in his address 
of welcome to the pastor of his church as follows: 

**The power of a public sl)eaker, as well as a public 
teacher, consists in his ability to compel his hearers to 
think for themselves upon the great themes presented. 
We have been pleased to see that you present to us the re- 
ligion of hope, that you take an optimistic view of life. I 
myself am specially pleased to notice that you find some- 
thing good and commendable in this world. Many 
preachers seem to think it their special duty to hold up 
continually to the public gaze the evils that afflict mankind, 
and argue with apparent glee that the world is growing 
worse and worse. I am glad to observe that you have no 
sympathy with such pernicious notions. If it is a fact that 
the moral condition of those who inhabit this globe is 
deteriorating from year to year, then these pessimists must 
further admit that the religion which they pretend to 
preach, and which has been for nineteen hundred years 
presented as the effective regenerator of the race, has been 
an utter and miserable failure, and that humanity should 
look elsewhere than to the great Leader for its perfection or 
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even betterment If the preaching of these Jeremiahs is | ^ 
founded upon fact, then they should quickly abandon their 
profession and take up some occupation which will be of 
some benefit to mankind.'' 

Many of the pleasantest memories of my own college life 
are mingled with the cherished companionship of the con- 
genial spirits in South College that included Percival 
Bonney. The relations of sincere personal friendship then 
formed between us continued without interruption until the 
day of his death. He was always genial, affable and in- 
genuous with trusted friends, but towards casual acquaint- 
ances or presuming strangers he sometimes had a quiet 
dignity and reserve that tended to repel a too familiar ap- 
proach. He was such a friend as Emerson describes. "A 
friend is a person with whom I may be sincere. Before 
him I may think aloud. I am arrived at last in the 
presence of a man so real and equal that I may drop even 
those undermost garments of dissimulation, courtesy and 
second thought, which men never put off, and may deal 
with him with the simplicity and wholeness with which one 
chemical atom meets another." But 

"That best portion of a good man's life, 
His little, nameless, unremembered acts 
Of kindness and of love, " 

cannot be recounted here. They are remembered and re- 
corded elsewhere and are embalmed in the hearts of those 
who tread the sacred ground of private grief. 

Judge Bonney was married August 5, 1864, to Elizabeth 
H. Bray, the accomplished daughter of Stephen Bray of 
Turner, who survives him. They had two daughters, Ade- 
line L., and Helen B. The former is a graduate of 
Wellesley College, in the class of 1894. She married Mr. 
Horace Maguire of New York and was early widowed, and 
now occupies a responsible official post at Wellesley Col- 
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lege. The second daughter is the wife of Mr. William D. 
Maguire of New York City. 

Those who can see * *the stars shine through their cypress 
trees'' have learned *'in hours of faith 

The truth to flesh and sense unknown 
That life is ever lord of Death 

• 

And love can never lose its own." 

We had never been accustomed to think of Judge Bonney 
as in the gloaming of life. Until the serious illness came 
upon him the year before his death, his locks had been but 
slightly silvered by age, and his brow was not furrowed by 
time; but he had the elastic spirit, vivacity and general ap- 
pearance of middle age. It was an inexpressibly sad and 
impressive reminder of the uncertainty of life that the up- 
right judge who **hath been so clear in his great office'', 
the loyal friend, the devoted and affectionate husband and 
father, whom we had so long been accustomed to meet in 
different walks of life, was suddenly removed from the fel- 
lowship of the living. For his high character, his love of 
justice, and his pure and honorable life, for the credit he 
reflected upon the legal profession and his long and faith- 
ful service on the bench, his friends and professional 
brethren, and all the members of the courts honored and 
will long remember him and lament his departure from 
them. He kept his name and conscience fair and his 
friends will forever hold them so. 

The monumental marble is sometimes erected in the 
form of a broken and unfinished shaft to perpetuate the 
memory and symbolize the unfinished life of one who has 
passed on in the midst of his earthly years. But in the 
temple of God's completed providences", it has been said 
there are no unfinished or broken columns." 
Judge Bonney had not reached the alloted age of man 
but was in the full tide and stress of his useful work, and 
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there is infinite pathos in the thought that the full comple- 
tion of its years has been withheld from any beneficent life. 
But let us believe that the work which he was appointed to 
do was completed according to the ways of God's provi- 
dence. Of this "justice and judgment are the habitation" 
of the heavenly throne. But even after his critical illness 
in May which preceded his death August 4, 1906, he never 
appeared to apprehend that death was near, but with reso- 
lute and hopeful spirit constantly referred to the resump- 
tion of his judicial duties the following September. In 
June, however, a deep and instinctive yearning for a 
change of scene appeared to possess him. He wished to 
withdraw from the din and bustle of the city; but the gray 
and melancholy waste of the ocean did not attract him nor 
did its manifold voices appeal to him. He longed for the 
tranquility and repose of a rural scene near the place of his 
nativity. This was a favorite retreat nearly under the 
shadow of Mount Pleasant, and in view of the White 
Mountain Range. The prospect so closely resembled that 
from the scene of his childhood, that it possessed for him a 
peculiar charm. Here the air was filled with the music of 
the birds and perfumed with the flowering fields and blos- 
soming hilltops. Here in all its paths the silent things of 
nature were * 'breathing the deep beauty of the world." 
Here in the tender and watchful care of his devoted wife, 
he passed the sweet and ripening summer in contentment 
and peace. If in those last days he had any premonition 
that he was in the presence of death he gave no sign of 
dismay, but with unfaltering trust and constant cheerful- 
ness, he serenely awaited the approach of that dawn which 
heralds the eternal day when God's messenger should ap- 
pear and gently conduct him into the unseen world; there 

**to be to other souls 
The cup of strength in some great agony; 
Enkindle generous ardor, feed pure love, 
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Beget the smiles that have no cruelty ; 
Be the sweet presence of a good diffused 
And in diffusion ever more intense, 
So shall he join the choir invisible 
Whose music is the gladness of the world." 

And who would not say in the manly verse of William 
Henley (quoted by Robert Louis Stevenson, the last year of 
his life) 

"So be my passing. 
My task accomplished and the long day done, 
My wages taken, and in my heart 
Some late lark singing, 
Let me be gathered to the quiet West, 
The Sundown splendid and serene 
Death." 
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